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arises, to be sure, when it is to be determined whether one possesses 
this capacity. For if the test be made at the end of the student's theo- 
logical course, it is both too late and too early. Too late because of 
the difficulty of choosing another occupation ; too early because there 
has been, as yet, no opportunity for a test in actual practice. Lauter- 
burg therefore urges the preeminent importance of self-examination 
on the part of the young man looking forward to the ministry, though 
even this will not always attain the end sought. How these difficulties 
are overcome in North America I do not need to inform the readers of 
this Journal. For Germany, at any rate, Lauterburg has rendered a 
valuable service in calling fresh attention to the necessity, to a Chris- 
tian minister, of a special call to his work. At the same time I doubt 
whether his conclusions respecting the significance of the charisma for 
determining the scientific basis of practical theology will win general 
acceptance. The conception seems to me too general and indefinite 
for this purpose, even granting that it is to be understood historically, 
as Lauterburg interprets it. He has fallen into the obvious danger of 
regarding that particular term which one is investigating as the central 
one of the discipline or science in question. 

His study is, nevertheless, one of the most valuable of the pam- 
phlets which have yet appeared in this series. 

Carl Clemen. 

Halle an der Saale. 



Catholicisme et Democratie. Par Georges Fonsegrive. Paris : 
Victor Lecoffre, 1898. Pp. v + 283. Fr. 3.50. 

In France it has long been the custom to consider Catholicism and 
democracy as opposite and inimical powers. The tendency of French 
democracy has from the beginning been anti-religious. The Revolu- 
tion was a revolt against the existing social order of the eighteenth 
century, political and religious. It was a denial, not only of the rights 
of kings, but of the rights of God. It shattered the throne and dese- 
crated the altar. Its work was looked upon with horror, not by Cath- 
olics alone, but by all believers in Christianity ; and the taint of atheism 
has never been eradicated from French democracy. The attitude 
of the church toward it has, therefore, naturally been one of hostility. 
In recent years, however, especially since the encyclical of Leo XIII. 
on the subject, French Catholics have shown a disposition to accept 
frankly the republican form of government, believing that monarchy 
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and imperialism are no longer possible in France. They feel it, there- 
fore, to be their duty to rally to the support of the republic, though 
it is little more than a republic in name, and continues to be most 
unjust to Catholics. M. Fonsegrive, in the book which we are review- 
ing, undertakes to explain and defend this new departure. The book 
itself is but a popular treatise, and its chief interest lies in the evidence 
it gives of the zeal and earnestness with which a considerable party of 
French Catholics have thrown themselves into the work of strengthen- 
ing and reforming the republic. It is a favorable omen both for the 
nation and the church. The three characteristics of the present age, 
according to M. Fonsegrive, are the progress of science, the growth of 
democracy, and the struggle for social justice ; and these forces are so 
blended and intermingled that it is not possible to separate them. 
Hence one cannot be a republican or a democrat and be a foe of 
scientific development, or oppose the struggle for social justice. A 
true democrat must labor to increase justice, to augment and diffuse 
truth, and to further the advance of the race. A democracy implies a 
state of mind different from that which prevails in a monarchy or an 
empire. Its laws should be the expression of the conscience of the 
whole people. Instead of attempting the impossible task of reestab- 
lishing the throne, M. Fonsegrive thinks that it is the duty of French 
Catholics to strive to bring democracy back to its origins, to respect 
for justice and the rights of conscience. What must be restored is 
the French soul. Without this no government can do good or be 
durable. The work must be begun from within, since a transforma- 
tion of soul cannot be imposed. An education must be given which 
will form the national conscience in that of the individual. But when 
there is question of educating, of instilling new principles of conduct, 
we turn to the young, since the mature are more or less impervious to 
new ideas. Moreover, the people will listen only to those who believe 
in life, consequently in progress, in the possibility of better things. 
M. Fonsegrive therefore addresses his words chiefly to young men, who 
are optimists, who have generous hearts, and feel that God has made 
the nations curable. They can learn to put away aristocratic preju- 
dice and to enter with sympathy into the thoughts and aspirations of 
the multitude. There is an aristocratic love and a democratic love of 
the people. The former is a kind of condescension, the latter is the 
giving of what is felt to be due ; it is Christian, humble, patient, and 
helpful. 

The Catholics of France must undertake the civic education of the 
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people. They must go into the midst of them, live with them, speak 
to them, without flattery or insult. But to do this successfully they 
must have a democratic soul, must not only love the people, but must 
understand the meaning of democracy, and realize in themselves its 
manly and austere virtues. The Catholic congresses of young men, 
which have come into vogue in France, offer excellent opportunities for 
diffusing right ideas on this subject. These noble voices appeal to 
young hearts, to fill them with holy enthusiasm, to kindle within them 
the flame of the ideal, the light of truth and justice; they teach them 
how to become sober, chaste, serious, and disinterested. 

M. Fonsegrive has also a chapter in which he considers the role of 
woman in reconciling the church with French democracy, and in which 
he says many wise and excellent things. He then enters upon a criti- 
cism of French education, which, in his opinion, is almost wholly verbal 
and rhetorical. The teachers deal in mere verbiage, the soul evaporates 
in hollow words, and the pupils learn for the school, not for life. 

The result is that the young are uprooted, and find it impossible 
to draw spiritual nourishment either from the state or the church. The 
end of education is to learn how to live, not how to speak, or write, or 
draw, or calculate. If there is to be a new development of religion 
and patriotism in France, a new education must be given. M. Fonse- 
grive thinks that Frenchmen may, in this matter, learn much from 
Englishmen and Americans. He finds the secret of our greater suc- 
cess in our practical faith in individuality, in our striving to cultivate 
habits of self-control and self-help. Social as well as individual salva- 
tion is a personal affair ; the primary aim of education, therefore, should 
be to make the pupil a living soul, with a mind and a will of his own, 
not merely to fit him to be a support to existing institutions. 

J. L. Spalding, 

Bishop of Peoria. 
Peoria, III. 

Social Elements. Institutions, Character, Progress. By 
Charles Richmond Henderson. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1898. Pp. ix + 405. $1.50, net. 

Professor Henderson wants the volume to be " a study of social 
elements." He discusses facts of everyday life, and aims to stimulate and 
direct investigation "rather than to furnish ready-made and dogmatic 
opinions." He has desired "to be constructive and hope-inspiring 
rather than discouraging and destructive Controversy is avoided 



